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[Coneluded from page 358. ] 


thee for the restoration to liberty of her captive 
King, who was “ open, frank, Itberal, munificent,” 
made thee a poor return in 1823, by imposing up- 
on thee, a Monarch, whose character is composed 
of the ingratitude of the slave, the folly of the 
prince, the cruelty of the monk, and of Dionysian 
suspicion! ‘That such a man, who hears in the 
rustling of the wind the whispers of tra‘tors, should 
be our enemy, was to be expected—he could not 
be our friend ; between him and us there could be 
nothing in common—his gory hand could not re- 


ceive the fraternal grasp—* his opposition does us 
honor, his censure is panegyric, and his praise would 
be censure.” ‘That he should have put to death 


{| practical architecture, ‘The roughiiess of their em- || the inculcation of, and capacity for, 
Delivered by T. Hantiey Crawrorp, Esq. at Get-| ployments, the severity of their labors, and the | struction and acquirement 


| toilsomeness consequent. forbade then as now, that 


religious in- 
: ; and politically great 
and most happily distinguished, because on G geen 


, woman’s delivacy should be burdened with any! man grows to the perfect stature of a free man 
That France which, in 1526, was indebted to! share oftheirarduous pursuits. ‘ihe separate home | and walks abroad in the full breadth. and height, 
3 


of man, the nursery of infancy, and the chamber 
of sickness, are the appropriate scenes of female 
-engagements—there are displayed the principles, 
and feelings, and affections, which men endeavor to 
find or improve in their Lodges-—ihe whole life of 
a virtuous and amiable woman proves, that how 


and the gavel—the plumb, square and level, she 
knows intuitively what we must be taught, and em- 
ploys her endowments in redeeming us from our 
faults, and making us worthier of her and of Ma- 
sonry. 

The stations, my Brethren, that you have taken, 
impose a high andsolemn duty. Like ihe Priestess 


several members of the fraternity, who ‘vere appre- ‘among the Romans, whose care it was to guard 


hended in the celebration of our most innocent 
rites, would, therefore, have been matter of no 
surprise, though it would have been cause of deep 
regret : that he has executed seven persons, who 
were not Masons, but who had covered themselves | 
with our clothing, for their own purposes,* calling 
them by our name, may afford a useful lesson to} 
those, who have hitherto lent a willing ear to all 
the anathemas that have been fulininated against | 
us. But, that citizens of our own country, livers, 
of this enlightened period, who must have seen, here- 
tofore, and who this day see, men of various political | 
complexions, appearingtpublicly as children of light, 
should still entertain this most irrational prejudice, 
isremarkable. Irrational, did [ say? Yes, for 
the verv appearance of so many men, whose politi- 
cal predilections and actions are notoriously differ- 
ent and opposite, on all occasions when Masonry 
chooses to display herself to the public, is a conclu- 
sive refutation of the charge. 

One of her characteristics has, by many, been 
deemed a reproach to Masonry. I mean that fea- 
ture in her regulations by which female innocence 
and excellence are excluded our halls, and forbid-| 
den a participation in our mysteries and our chari-| 
ties. When we reflect upon the present state of 
society, and of the order, it is to be regretted, that 
we cannot call to our assistance the wives and 
daughters, and mothers and sisters of the brother- 
hood ; that they cannot be employed in dispensing | 
benefactions, in raising prostrate spirits, in healing | 
diseased bodies, in distributing benevolences— | 
seeing the tenderness of their natures sympathizes 


with others ; that they are so much more skilled in| 


opening a way to the confidence of distress ; that 
they would find so much pleasure and gratification in 
smoothing the furrowed brow. ‘That this appar- 
ently ungallant conduct may not be attributed to a 
consciousness of something so faulty in our institu- 
tion, that the purity of the better part of creation 
would shrink from its taction, I will state truly 
what I believe to have been its origin. The 
Fathers of Masonry gave the name of their occu- 
pation to the Craft, and what is now “a moral or- 
der of enlightened men,” was in its foundation an 
union of operative Masons, and their associates in 


* See Nat. Intell. of 8th November, 1825. 


against the extinguishment of the sacred fire of 
Vesta, it belongs to you to trim the lamp of Mason- 
iry, and to have it always filled with oil, so that it 
may not exhibit a flickering light, but burn with a 
flame so steady, as not only to illumine your own 
‘moral atmosphere, but penetrating into that of 
others, to afford them light by which to work—in a 
word, justify the principles we avonch, by your 
practice, and if you cannot please men, you shall 
have the superior gratification of pleasing your own 
/minds and consciences ; and the more nearly your 
 condect conforms to those principles, and the pre- 


|! cepts raised upoa them, the more, do we firmly be- 


lieve, it will be approved by Divine Providence, 
Brethren of Good Samaritan Lodge, 

The homage we have this day paid to Mason- 
ry, and the warm attachment we have publicly pro- 
fessed for her institutions, demand from you the 
most rigorous caution, that you bring no reproach 
upon her, and that you furnish no contradictions 
by your conduct, to our asseverations of her purity. 
You have but lately invited her to take up her 
dwelling among you. Your Lodge and its mem- 
bers are on their trial—you are in a state of proba- 
tion, surrounded by argus-eyed enemies, ever alert 


and your professions. Gratify them not, unless, 
indeed, they can derive gratification from behold- 
ing your firmer morality. Industrious be your hab- 
its ! Innocent your recreations ! Pure your morals ! 
Your own felicity shall be thus advanced, the repu- 
tation of the Craft elevated, and praise extorted 
from unwilling lips. 

Permit the remark, in conclusion, that ‘ at the 
present day, the state of Freemasonry in every 
country is indicative of the political and religious 
liberty which prevails. It is forbidden on the pains 
of death, in the feeble and despotic governments 
of Spain, Portugal and Italy ; under penalties iess 
severe in the German and Russian empires ; it is 
tolerated in France, protected in the states of 
Great-Britain.”{ but in America, naturally great 
in the features nature has given her surface, great 
in her territory, and great in the products and 
treasures of the earth : morally great in the protec- 
tion and encouragement afforded to education, in 


+ Ah, Rez. 10, 11. 


necessary soever to us may be the use of the euage 


to discover any discrepance between your practice |, 


‘and: erectness of humanity. On this spot, here, 
where if at all, eur weak and feeble natures have 
‘some purity—where the finest and most honorable 
feelings and principles of the heart, best quali- 
ties of the head, are most diligently cultivated, and 
imost highly prized, Freemasonry is ardently cher- 
ished. What a commentary on the reproaches that 
‘have been cast upon us! How plainly does this 
fact speak, and how loudly does it proclaim, that 
the principles of honor and of integrity, of humani- 
ty and of liberty, and those of Masonry, are the 
same ; that its foundation is religion; that its af- 
fairs are conducted by wisdom, exercised in humility 
of spirit, and with a most sensible regard to the 
‘rights of others; and that its main spring, like 
that of our happy form of government, is virtue ! 


On the ilth ult the corner-stone of a monument 
in memory of the late Rev. Abraham Purdy, was 
|laid by the members of the Salem (Conn.) Lodge, 

in presence of many brethren from the adjacent 
Lodges, and a numerous concourse of spectators, — 
We have rarely read any thing more beautiful and 
impressive than the following address, which was 
delivered on the occasion by the Rev. brother 
Richard Varick Dey, of Greenfield, Conn.— New- 
York Spy. 

My Frienps—You have now paid a just and 
well merited tribute to Benevolence and Virtue— 
a tribute which wealih alone could not purchase— 
which no force could elicit ; it was the free-will 
offering ; the spontaneous result of affection to re- 
gard. You have now laid the corner stone of a 
monument, sacred to the memory of one, whose ex- 
alted virtues shall be held in remembrance. 'To 
this hallowed spot shall oft resort the poor, the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him, while 
Gratitude, leaning over the tomb of our brother, 
and pointing to his ashes, shall exclaim “ there lies 
the man who, when I was hungry, fed me; when I 
was a wanderer from the path of duty, directed my 
erring feet, and pointed to my view the pilgrim’s 
home !” And standing, as I do, in this scene of 
death, and by the precious remains of depart- 
ea worth, I feel myself enclosed with a holy 
atmosphere. ‘The awful presence of our Great 
High Priest ; this “‘ solemn place of graves ;” the 
interesting object of our assemblage ; the tender 
recollections of a personal nature, from which I 
cannot and do not wish to entangle myself—all, all, 
press upon my heart with a weight which no 
words can measure. 

We are now surrounding the grave of our friend ; 
the friend of all mankind. The stillness of death 
is within his coffin, and the stillness of grief is 
around it. This is a time of silent and deep pen- 
sive sorrow sweetly mingled with the full assurance 
of hope. I will not intrude upon your reflections 
by again enumerating the many excell-ncies which 
adorned his character ; | will not intrude upon your 
reflections by again exhorting you to follow the 
footsteps of him who through faith and patience in- 
herits the promises. hg! no; [ trust in Gop, that 
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his virtues will be embalmed in your memories, and 
his example prove a beacon to direct your footsteps 
to glory ! AllI will add, isthis' *Tis my parting 
advice ; the parting advice and anxious prayer of 
Friendship : If any root of bitterness spring up 
hereafter to trouble you; should your affections 
wax cold, and your hearts become alienated from 
each other; remember ! you are Brethren, repair 
without delay to this sacred spot, shake hands over 
the grave of Purvy, and part in peace. When 
your fellow creature hungers, then think of Purpy, 
and feed him. When he thirsts, give him drink. 
When he is naked, clothe him. When he is in 
prison, visit him. When he is persecuted, cheer 
and establish him. And shall we not on this occa- 
sion, resolve thus to act in accordance with the pure 
principles of oar order? You know, my friends, 
that the cause of Masonry is not the novelty of an 


MUSIC. 
Y. Parthenon. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE POETRY OF MILTON RES- 
PECTING MUSIC. 

Among all the old English poets, Milton 
should be, and must be classedin the foremost rank 
of poetic genius and musical talents, as he uni- 
ted the epic grandeur of Homer to the sweet 
melody of Amphion. He had the happy faculty 
of combiring the lofty dignity of rythm with the 
sweiling harmony of music He imbibed his fond- 
ness for this delectable branch of elegant science, 
from his father who was a musical composer of 
‘some eminence in London. 
of music, not only with the grace and glowing 
fancy of a poet, but with the knowledge, accuracy, 


hour ; not the offspring of a day; not the scheme 


of modern and enterprising times. You know it | 


which he advocated with his dying breath. And 
will you desert it? No: by the sepulchres of the 
Benevolent and Good ; hy the ashes of Purpy, on 
whose dust [ seem totread; by the agonies of 
Christ Jesus, the Great High" Priest of our profes- 


sion, you shall not ; you dare not ; you will not !) 


Ve ministering spirits who hover over our assembly! 
bear this resolution to the court of Heaven, ‘Tell it 


to the spirits of the just made perfect ; tell it toour | oct imagination of poetry, and the most melodious 


departed brother, for if his bliss could be promoted |. Indeed, the seraph-sounds | 


by tidings from this world of ours, this is the infor- 
mation that will best promote his joy. O tell him 
bis mantle fell when he ascended, and that inflamed 
with his spirit, and impatient to tread in his steps, 
we have most solemnly vowed to renounce every 
selfish purpose, and to devote ourselves truly to 
God, by aiming at the welfare and happiness of 
mankind. Blessed Jesus! do Thou assist us by 
thy grace to perform cur vow And in that awful 
moment when the cluck of creation shall strike its 
las bour, and the corner-stone of the Monument 
shall c:umble in the convulsions of expiring nature ; 
that awful moment when yonder heavens shall 
¢leave to make way for our Judge, and the shrill 
summons of the Archangel’s Trump shall pierce the 
duli cold ear of Death with the knell of his depart- 
ed reign, and the King of Terrors shall drop the 
chains with which his prisoners are bound. © then, 
in that awful ard tremendous moment, when the 
strong Arm of the Lion of Judah shall rawse us 
from the tomb, and we shall stand before that Tri- 
bunal frem whose decisions there is no appeal, may 
we meet our Judge without fear or trembling, and 
receive the inestimable sentence, ‘* Well done good 
and faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of the 
Lord !” 


Ata meeting of Washington Encampment No. 1, 

at Colchester, Ct. on the 10th inst. the following Sir 

Knights, were chosen Officers for the ensuing 
ear :— 

4 Amherst D. Scovill, G. Commander. 

Leonard Hendee, Generalissimo. 

Thomas T. Wells, Captain General. 

Lucius Tyler, Prelate. 

Alonzo W. Birge, Senior Warden. 

Wr. S. Frink, Junior Warden. 

Asa Bigelow, Treasurer. 

Wm. T. Turner, Recorder. 

Asa May, Sword Bearer. 

Chester D. Tilden,. Standard Bearer. 

Joshua B. Wheeler, Warder. 

George Way, Steward. 

Elkanal C, Williams, Tyler. 
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INSTALLATION.—-We are requested to state that 
Belknap Chapter, No. 8, will be publicly Installed at 
Dover, N. H. on Thursday, the first day of November 


and precision of a finished proticient. Addison, 


with all his genius, was no adept in music, as his || 


‘criticism on the Italian opera furnishes ample 1 cription of the striking features of an ecciesiastical 
was a cause dear to our departed Brother ; a cause | 


proof of his ignorance on that subject. Pope whose 
versification ever flows in a stream of soft harmony, 
had no pleasure in the “ concord of sweet sounds,” 
| Byron never, we believe, performed on a musical 
instrument ; neither did Sir Walter Scott, nor 
‘Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, nor Rogers. 
But Moore. the bard of love and patriotism, excels 
/in music. ‘The [rish Anacreon’s Lyre has many 
strings, breathing in enchanting tones, the warm- 


‘straius of symphony. 
of his harp, awaken in his own soul, the most glow- 
‘ing patriotism—the most hallowed enthusiasm, as 
well as the fine frenzy of the peet. 

| We have selected several of the passages, where- 
in Milton expatiates on ‘the subject of music, 
which will adduce sufticiefit testimony of his taste 
||and capacity in this charming science. 
||. And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Sach as the meeting soulapay. pierce, 

Iu notes, with many a wigding "bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out;— 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the charms that tie 

The hidden sou! of harmony.’’ 


Inthe foregoing extract Milton evinces his inti- 
| macy with the different modes of music which were 
popular among the Greeks. Their music was di- 
vided into three orders: the Doric was grave, sol- 
emn, and mournful ; init were chanted the fune- 
ral elegies of their warriors ; the Phrygian was soft, 
Jight, and animating ; and the Lydian, which de- 
lighted lovers, was pathetic, sweet and soothing. 

The following passage from *‘ Paradise Lest,” 
in which Milton describes the march of the infer- 
nal Jegions, will show how eonversant he was with 
the different modes of ancient music. 


Anon they move, 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorion mode 
Of flutes and soft recorders :—such as rais’d 
To height of noblest temper heroes old, 
Arming to battle; and, instead of rage, 
Deliberate valor breath’d, firm and unmov’d, | 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat.” __ 
He represents the infernal army formihg into 
columns, under the animating influence of the 
s* warlike sound of trumpets loud, and clarions up- 
\rear’d” ‘The effect of the inspiring power of mu- 
"sic on the banu, is described with all the spirit and 
boldness of the poet. 
*¢ At which the universal host up sent 
A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond, 
| Frighted the reign of chaos and old night.’ 


He writes, therefore, | 


| 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS'INTELLIGENCER. 


Milton was a scientific performer on the church 
organ. The following extract proves how accu- 
rately he understood, and how enthusiastically he 
felt the effect produced on the mind by the music 
of this solemn and sublime instrument. 


* But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowered roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light :—~ 
There let the pealing organ blowf 
To the full-voie’d choir below, 


In service high and anthem’s clear, 


As may with sweetness. thro’ mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ectacie-, 


And bring all heaven befere my eyes. 
These lines convey a powerful and eloquent des- 


building. ‘They bring to our recollection every 
part that can fill the mind with reverence and piety, 
and kindle in the heart the enthusiasm of religious 
devotion. Milton was at an early period of his 
life, inspired with a respect for ecclesiastical edi- 


| which remain of it, one of the noblest specimens 


fices, and their impressive and solemn music, 
which, with 
** Swelling organs lift the rising soul.”’ 
While a boy, at St. Paul’s school, he regularly 
attended public worship at the old Cathedral, 
which was in those days according to the plates 


of ancient Gothic architecture in England. 
The subjoined stanzas on the music of the 
spheres are fraught with poetic beauties, and fine 
tints of a brilliant imagination. 
** In deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen J 
To the celestial cyren’s. - 
That set upon the nine unfolded spheres, 


And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 
And turn the adamantine spindle round, 

On which the fate of men.and gods is wound. 
| Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 
To lull the daughters of necessity, 

And keep unsteady, nature to her law, 

And the low world in measur’d motion draw 
After the heav’nly tone, which nonecan hear 
Of human mould with gross unpurged ear.”” —P. 


* Vide Burney and Dr. Forkel’s histories of music 
+ Tickell, in his lines on the death of Addison, borrow- 


ed, evidently from Milton, the ideas in the following 
couplet— 


What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire, 
The pealing organ—and pausing choir.” 


IRISH MUSIC, | 

The celebrated Dr. Percy, bishop of Down, 
in his * Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” said, that 
the ancient Irish were unmatched in the art of mu-. 
sic ; as their music [continued he] is full of melt- 
ing pathos, and plaintive sweetness. The poetry, 
too of the Irish is peculiarly fitted to express the 
language of the passions ; for in some of the amato- 
sengs of the Irish bards, there are as lofty senti- 
me"ts as love ever conceived, or poetry ever adorn- 
.’ ndeed, we believathat in music and elo- 
quence, no nation in Europe can surpass the “ Isle 
of hatps.” The following anecdote will raise a 
“tower of strength” in support of our opinion. In 
the reign of Louis XIV, a celebrated professor of 
music, John Baptiste Lully, resided at Paris. On 
one occasion, an unfortunate exiled Irish gentle- 
man having dined in company with the Italian 
musician, and other gentlemen of distinction ; and 
‘afler dinner, when their spirits became gay and 
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joyous by the exhilirating sane of the pete star Deneb, in the constellation of the Swan, at 15 min- 
ling champaigne, the sprightly Frenchmen began | utes past ten; at 18 minutes past ten, it passed the ze- 


tosing cheerful sirains, but perceiving the [rish- || nith; at 25 minutes past ten, 


man sad and silent, and regardless of their mirth 
they pleasantly chided him for his melancholy mood 
at a moment of such convivial hilarity. ‘ Gen- 


tlemen,” said the Hibernian, “ you may well be || 


merry while sitting on your household hearths, 
near the tomb of your fathers ; but with me, an ex- 
patriated exile, banished from my home and my 
friends, gladness is not a companion. I do not 
wish, however gentlemen, to cast a mournful as- 
pect over rational festivity ; | will therefore endcav- 
our to contribute a spark of amusement to the 
bight torch of gayety that enlightens the present 
society :—I will, gentlemen, if agreeable, give you 
an Irish song, composed by one of our eminent 
poetsin the first age of our political misfortunes.” 
Possessing a melodious voice, and understanding 
well his native language he sung with great feel- 
ing and pathos, a plaintive and mournful air, be- 
wailing the subjugation of his country. ‘They 
were all charmed and affected with the tender- 
ness and melancholy wildness of the song, to 
which the Italian listened with breathless atten- 
tion, exclaiming, when it was finished, ‘ that is 
indeed the music of a people who have lost their 
liberties !"=——[N. Y. Parthenon. ] 


AST RONOMICAL. 


Substance of a Dissertation concerning the celes- 
tial phenomenon of August 28, 1827 —delivered be- 
fore the Nantucket Philosophical Institute, October 
11, 1827.—By Mirtcue ut, Vice Presi- 
dent. | 

The design of our institution is such, that I have 
thought we should hardly be justified in omitting to no- 
tice one of the most extraordinary and beautiful metero- 
logical phenomena that have been witnessed in the pres- 
ent age. I allude to théelitmindts arch which éhcompas- 
sedthe hemisphere on the evéning of the 28th of the 
Having at the time, an opportunity 
somewhat favourable to observation, I noted such of its 
appearances and operations, as, it appeared to me, would 
But the Jate hour of its appearance, and the 
shert period of its duration precluded the application of 
such means as would have afforded a greater degree of 
mathematical precision. 

It wasa well defined, radiant belt extending itself 
from the east tu the west point of the horizon, and pas. 
sing the zenith from north to south with the most bril- 
liant magnificence; affording to the superstitious, the 
idlest fancies, and to philosophy, the noblest range of its 
powers. On this, and on several preceding evenings, 
there had been, for this latitude, an unusual display of 
the Aurora Borealis, and although the zone of light was 
undoubtedly an effect or modification of that phenome- |' 

non, yet there seemed, at this time, to be no connexion 
between them ; for during the appearance of the zone, 
the Aurora Rorealis had subsided into an appearance of 
twilight, andthe intervening region of the heavens ap- 
peared unusually dark. 

I first noticed this extraordinary appearance at ten 0’- 
clock. At that time, it was completely formed; but in- 
dividuals whe saw it at an earlier period, testify, that it 
was formed by the union of columns of Inminous matter 


rising simultaneously from opposite points of the hori- | 


Zon, and meeting nearly on the meridian. 
sanmit, or spex of the arch had attained an altitude of 
about 84 degrees from the north point of the borizon.— 


Its width, on the meridian was about 9 degrees, but its | 


cusps er extremities appeared to be much more contract. | 
ed, subtending an angle of about two degrees only, prob- | 
ably the effect of distance. Its centre paved the bright |’ 


the western extremity pas- 


+ | sed the bright star Arcturus in the constellation of Boo- 


ites While it moved witha slow and majestic motion 
towards the South, there was a quick undulatory motion 
of i its component parts from east to west, comparable to 
the rippling of the surface of the sea in a steady wind.— 
| Neither its width nor its progressive motion was strictly 
uniform. At one time it so contracted, that its width 
did not exceed the apparent diameter of the moon, nor 
was it, at this period, scarcely Jess brilliant than that lu- 
minary. 

The colour of its light, on the northern edge resem- 
bled that of gold; but towards the south, it seemed to 
fade to a milky white. The stars shone with great bril- 
liancy through it, and even those of the fourth magni- 
tude, were distinctly visible. It is proper to add in 
reference to the stars, that they manifestly assumed a 
whiter appearance as the belt passed under them, an ef- 
fect, we are aware, very different from that produced by 
the intervention of smoke, or aqueous particles floating 
in the atmosphere. In its progress south, it preserved a 
position very nearly parallel with the equinoctial; and, 
in that region, it faded away, becoming perfectly extinct 
at ten minutes past eleven. 

No sensible change of the Barometer or Thermome- 
ter, was noticed during the appearance of the phenome- 
non. A fresh wind during the preceding day had blown 


and, at ten o’clock, a very light breeze sprang up from 
S. S. West. 


tion of this eplendid meteor in the most striking manner, 
It was indeed an object of the greatest sublimity and 
grandeur; and there was no hint suggested by my imagi- | 
nation, on which I dwelt with greater pleasure, than the 
striking similarity of this meyeor, to what must probably | 
be the appearance of the ring of Saturn to such of the in- 
habitants of that planet, as dwell at no great distance 


from his equator. 
To be Continued. 


THE ARTIST. 


From Silliman,s Journal of Science, ke, 

On the use of soapstone to diminish the friction of ma- | 
chinery, in a letter to the Editor, dated, Boston, 
Aug. 6, 1827. 

Dear Sin: My time and attention having been 
very much oceupicd with the duties of my professicn, 
since I was at New Haven, J had almost forgotten you, 
request, that I should communicate for your inspection 
such facts as I could Jearn, relative to the use of steatite 
or soapstone, as a means of reducing the friction of ma- 
‘chinery. I have observed inthe July number of the 
| Franklin Journal, a short article copied from the Ed- 


‘of soapstone. The fact is simply stated, that, ‘it facili- 
\states the action of srews, and from its unctuosity may 


‘be employed with much advantage ,for diminishing the 


friction of the parts uf machues, which are made of met. 
‘al.?? 


|: T understand that soapstone has been used for this pur. 


pose in the extensive manufactories at Lowell, for about 


At ten, the’ 


‘two years, and with great profit and success. 


savesa great deal of trouble and expense. It is first 
pulverized and then mixed with oil, tallow, lard, or tar 

which ever may be the best edapted tothe use for whicc 
at isdesigned. It 1s, of course, important to procure tha 

which is free from grit ; «nd it can be purified, in a good | 
degree, by mixing powder with oil, 
‘it pas stood a few minutes. The heavier particles wil 


from the north, but in the evening it became quite calm, | 


The hemisphere was perfectly cloudless, | 
and every circumstance seemed favourable to the exhibi- | 


inburgh Journal, in which reference is made to this use 


Bexides 
| answering the purpose to which it is epplied, very much, 
better than any other substance that can be procured, it | 


and diluting it afte | 


form a sediment to be rejected. It is used on all kinds 
of machinery, where it 1s necessary to apply any unctu- 
Ous substance to diminish friction; and it is said to be an 


excellent substitute for the usual compositions applied to 
carriage wheels. 


Some idea of the value of soapstone, in this use of it, 
may be formed from the following fact, communicated by 
D. Moody, Evq. the superintendent of the Tar Works 
on the Mill Dam, near this city. Connected with the 
rolling machine of that establishment, there is a horizon- 
tal balance wheel, wheighing fourteen tons, which runs 
on a step of five inches diameter, and makes from seven- 
ty-five to a hundred and twenty-five revolutions in a min- 
ute. About a hundred tons of iron are rolled in this ma- 
chine in a month; yet the whee} has sometimes been used 
from three to five weeks without inconvenience, before 
the soapstone has been renewed. The superintencant 
thinks, however, tbat it ought to be more frequently ap- 
plied. 

This use of soapstone was discovered at Lowell, by 
an accident, the circumstances of which it is not neces- 
sary mow torepeat. It is sufficieat to say, that it is re- 
garded by those who have used it, as an invaluable dis- 
covery. I have been assured that it has never been 
known to fail of produeing the desired result, when ap- 
plied to machinery which had begun to be heated, even 


where nothing else could be found which would answer 
the purpose. 


Very respectfully your friend, &e. 
| EBEN EATON. 


_ New method of lighting large apartments.—M. Lo- 
catelli, a mechanician, of Venice, distinguished for many 
important discoveries, has invented a new process for 
lighting public halls. Instead of parabolic mirrors, the 
light of several lanterns is concentrated on an opening 
\| in the middle of the hall, [probably the ceiling, ]and falls 
upon a system of Jenser, plano concave, which fill the 
openings [a foot in diameter,) and distribute thro’ the a- 
partment rays, which falling parallel on the lenses, issue 
divergingly. From the centre, or pit, nothing is per” 
ceived but the lenses, which resemble a chaffing dish o 
burning coals, illuminating the whole house, without 
|| fatiguing the eye. Beside the advantage of more equal 
| and soft, the light is more intense than that ef the chan- 
delier ; there is not a spot in the hall where one cannot 
see to read with the greatest facility. 


A methed of obtaining natural flowers in Winter. 
Choose some of the most perfect buds of the flower you 
wish to preserve, such as are late in growing, and ready 
te open ; cut them with a pair of scissors, leaving to 
each, if possible, astem about three inches long ; cover 
the end of the stem immediately with Spanish wax, and, 
when the buds are a little shrunk, wrap each up in a 
piece of paper, clean and dry, and luck them up in a 
dry box or drawer, and they will keep without corrupt- 
ing. In winter or any other time, when you would have 
the flowers blow, take the buds over night cut off the 
end of the stem, and put the buds into water, wherein a 
little nitre or salt be infused, and the next day you will 
‘| see the buds open and expand, and the flowers di-piay 
|| their most lively colors, and breathe their agreeable 
odour. 


Valuable information to Artists and Antiquaries. 
| To copy inscriptions, take a sheet uf tissue paper, hold 
| it against or Jay it on a brass or stone over the inscrip- 
tion ; then take a rubber of list and a wash-leather, in 
\ alternate layers, rolled up to about an inch in diameter, 
\!dip the end in black lead or lustre, finely pulverized, 
rub it steadily over the paper, and a most beautiful im- 


pression will appear. 
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« galled and pestered with a popinjay” at such a) 
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CASKET. 


— +-— 


ee | time I was ready, and we sat off together. 
[ Pittsburg Mercury. ] 


THE BACHEROR AT A PARTY, 
I was sitting the other evening in my arm chair, 
with my feet resting on the fire place, engaged in| 
drawing figures in the ashes with the poker, when | 


deposited his hat wader a table in the hall. 


when | wish to be alone, is at all times unpleasant 
to me ; but it was peculiarly so at that particular 
moment ; fer, comfortably fixed in the attitade [)/ dance !” 
have described, my fancy was busily engaged in| 


me or to some of my friends, and in alloiting to all) city. 


and save my credit with the ladies. In a short 


, Now comes the tug of war,” said Dick, as he 


Keep 

an eye on your hat, Oldstyle, yours is a pretty good | tured to ask her if I might have the pleasure of 

one, and’as the first rates are always dealt out first, | 

you will lose yours if you should be late in leaving 

heard a loud rapping at my door. ‘To be disturbed | the ladies. Come on—we must enter boldly—bow 
to your fair hostess—chat with the ladies—drink a 


cu, of coilee—and then hey for the fiddle and | 


| Ina moment we were in the midst of an assem- 
conjuring up evils which might possibly happen to) bly of all the wealth and beauty and fashion of the 


Dick bowed with a negligent air to the la- 


forming. With a sort of dogged resolution—-! 
rushed into the middie of the roou.—My eye chan- 
ced to fall upon a young lady to whom I had once 


bowed in the street. With a faltering voice, I ven- 


dancing with her, 


a full share of the numerous “ ills that flesh is heir) dies—advanced to Mrs. Km, paid her a compli- | 


blues, and was beginning to think that in a few | corner of the room, But I—I was confounde¢—| 


my ill-humor on every thing that presenied itself. | 
it was, therefore,with a feeling of nervousirritability, | acquaintances near me, 
that L walked tothe door and hastily opened it—when | 


who, of all men, should enter, but Dick Volatile !| tation, | approached Mrs, K. 
I could have slammed the door in his face—to be | 


moment, was intolerable. 
in, and pointing to a chair, coldly asked him to sit| the room. 
down, whilst [| fixed myself in my old position, and| ation ! 


eyes—I1 could recoguize no one, though { had many 


bowed involuntarily, 
however, to all around me, and trembling with agi- 
Sauling with Salis 
faction at the apparent pleasure of every one, she. 
kindly welcomed me, and introducing me to two. 
However, i invited him} voung beauties who sat next to her, glided out of, 


Behold me, reader, in a pitiable situ- 


| '|not speak again for a minute. 
to.” In short, I was in a fair way of getting the! ment, and paired off with a young Jady to a snug. 


Certainly.” 

This was encouraging. 
ite figure, Miss ?” 

** Speed the plough.” 

** Speed the plough,” thought I ; she is quizzing 
my awkwardness too—she thinks I am fresh from 
the plough—and she wishes me to speed my way 
out of her sight. I was a little nettled, and I did 


At length I thought 
it necessary to say something ; but what could I 


«© Which is your favor- 


‘|say long pause)— 
minutes more I might claim the privilege of venting | a sort of giddiness oppressed me, and dazzled my | 


‘Pray Miss, have you read Scott’s last nove) 2” 

Yes, Sir.” 

(Another long pause.) I determined to assume 
impudeace, if I had it not. I thrust my hands into 
my pantaloons pocket, threw my eyes up to the ceil- 
ing, and patted my foot on the floor. «“ Confound 
the fiddler, when will he begin,” I exclaimed men- 
tally. A smile from my partner, anda general 
litter through the room, attracted my attention. 1 


resumed iny old employment. 

‘© Monstrous polite to be sure, Mr. Oldstyle.— 
You have been studying Chesterfield lately, 1 per- 
ceive, and really you progress charmingly. 
do you think the essence of good breeding constsis 
in telling a gentleman who visits you, that there is 
a chair, and he may sit down in it if he chooses ?” 

Pshaw,” said |. 

‘There it is now—more politeness. 
little time you will be at the head of the bon tun. 
But let me see your face. 


of daisical look you have! If I had such a phiz, 


I would be a candidate to blow the bellows ofa i} 
ehurch organ—and would hope in a hitile time to 


be made a vestryman.” 


«Ah ! you have a fine flow of spirits, Richard, | 


Bless me, what a lack | 


_ conversation had deserted me in my utmost need—_ 
and for the soul of me I did not know what to do, | pocket****a treacherous button*******#*##2* "This 

Pray, | 
would have given the world to have been in the 
_ entry where my hat was, but to get off honorably | 
was impossible. 
| Bowing to one of the ladies, 
Why in a) 


and well you might—you have nothing to depress | 


you. Six and thirty years have 

Six and thirty fiddlesticks said Dick, 
“Cheer up, Ned—-what’s the matter man ? Why 
an’t you dressed for the party ?” 


siowly towards him, and discovered, for the first 
time, that he was tn fall dress, A blue coat, with 
shining guilt battons, seemed as it were hung upon 
his suoulders--his shirt collar, of dazzling white- 


ness, and well starched, towered high above his |) amongst them—-hem !—hem !—there was danger 


[ had not a word to say—all my powers of | involuntarily cast my eyes towards my hands, when 
I discovered that, in thrusting my hands into my 


To retreat would be disgraceful, to remain without | was too much. 


I bowed to my partner, and with- 
speaking a word would be ridiculous, 


In short I | out handing her to her seat, rushed out of the house. 
{ have never been at a party since. My timidity 
seems to be unconquerable, and I fear that I am 
doomed to drag out the remainder of a cheerless 
existence unblessed by the smiles of those whose fa- 
'vors would have given the world to gain. 


I determined to say something.— | 


« Pythagoras, madam,” said I— ‘holds that” 
Sar 


«| was saying—humph--I was saying—Miss— 
that-—a—!hat—that this is a very pleasant party.” 

“ Very pleasant, sir.” 

« Every body seenis to be gratified.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


Tue German Drawsa.—'The reader of the 
modern drimas, will have remarked with surprise, 
\that they were most of them built upon moral para- 
‘\dox. He will remember to have heard from the 
same venerable men, who stood in the relation to 
Anxious to continue the conversation, I blunder || 2 of —— whether of the person or the mind, 
ed on—* the company, too, is very agreeable.”— on vine contagrous influence; that 4 
Yo this there was no answer--and determined not single indulged, from the natty 
to hazaid another remark, 1 bowed to Miss Ange-| begot a specious 
lina Serephina Cherubina Short—and left her. — |*#hchon that satistied the conscience ; and by the 


But where to go next, what to do with myself was j| @stension of similar palliation to kindred crimes, 
“© Dressed--for the party !’—I turned my eyes | 


the next question. Ah! Edward Oldstyle, thought ‘ey whole mind became irrecoverably tainted, and 


“1, if you were once cleverly out of this scrape, al}, the being obnoxious and to be avoided. The Ger- 


the ladies in the world would not get you into such tended to strengthen the self- 
another. However, why should you care for the |}. “4 reer it paid the flattering unc- 
forward little chits, whispered Fride—-dash in| lon to the soul,’ that any one vice might maintain 

| its power in the most amiable minds; and 


cravat on each side. and seemed emulous of mect-|\in that—I recollected the foolish situation I was | © bber and the murderer, as the 


ing at the crown of his head-~a profusion of rufiles 
graced his bosom—and when the eve rested on his 
silk stockings and shining pumps, tt was Impossible 
to deny, thet Dick, for that evening at Icast, 
an exquisite of the first water, 

«Why, what in the name of all that is wonder- 
ful is the matter? Where are you going ?” said 
I, aroused from my stupor, by the singularity of his 


| 


was || sot down, till the dancing would commence. 


| 


| . 
‘| most generous of the species, 
ylaced in a moment before, and a shivering came | 5 a 


The sort of thing 
became popular, from the passion it set i : 
over me, as I thought of being placed in such a) set mation, 


situation again. soeaked into a corner, and ell as the balm it infused into the festering 
Then. wounds of memory. The most guatded had some 
hoped the music would enliven me—and I could ‘ane to. be 
muster sufficient resolution to get along creditably. | y taught, that 
At last the dancing did commence—and every | © ¢ g nsist with errors far more 


| body seemed pleased ; but so was not I=-I sat still— criminal than their ows.— Thus sympathy usurped 


\ithe place of censure, and a de s 
appearance, a smuile of contempt, | fear played upon || and it was impossible for me to doubt that every | a ee 


my countenance. 
“ Going ! why with you to Mrs, K —-’s party.” 
Wrapped in my med tations, | had forgotten that 


| 


| 


‘that fallacy, of making ae 
‘smile was intended for asneer at my awkwardness | with morals, 
and want of gallantry—and for some minutes | es uch we were not inclin 


the charming Mrs. K—— had sent me a note in a||and they were like the fairies dancing around me. 


pretty little crowquill kind of a hand, importing || Every glance was torment—every word despair !— 
that she “would be very happy to have the plea- | 


cuffered a sor! of martyrdom. I was like Falistaft, &4 as a sort of balance to those in which we were 


determined to indulge. 


We perceive in an obiiuary the death of the 


“Ah—-how ofien did I sigh for that comfortable fifth husband of a lady aged twenty-seven* Who 
sure of Mr. Oldstyle’s company to tea this eve- 


‘tion and amusing employment in which Dick had 
| surprised me—Instead of sitting in my study, with 
‘the poker in my hand, sketching figures in the 
ashes—I was at a large party—sitting, like a ninny, 


ning”—and it was not without a feeling of alarm, | 
recollected that the evening was far advanced, and 
that I had ne:ther despatched an apology, nor made 
arrangements for complying with the invitation: 
I was on the point of relapsing into the horrors, 


into every form and shape. 


| Paris clasping. 
in the corner—and twisting my pocket handkerchief, 


will be bold enough to be the 6th ?-- Were it the 
‘7th, some modern Tobias might offer himself to 
the ‘seven times wedded maid.’ Homer talks of 


‘The fair destruction in his arms.’ 


when my friend Dick obliged me to make an effort,'! The first dance was finished—and a new set was 


But this is dangerous ground, and we must be si- 
lent.—Eng. Paper. 
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faith, and she saw only the dead child. The | 
— father was made, however, of different stuff. He || 
We present our readers to day with a very in- | was as the servant girlin Guy Mannering says, | Well when she dances—-she never dances after- 
teresting account of South American manners, |** very particularly drunk.” The other men seem-| wards. Another man marries because the lady 
from our obliging correspondent, who favored us ed convinced of the truth of Robert Burn’s maxim |h#s a handsome foot and ankle, which after mar- 


DESULTORY THOUGHTS. 
One man marries a woman because ste looks 


with an extract of a letter, a short time since. ‘The 
manners and habits of the natives of Chili and 
Peru are but little known and are described by 
our friend with all the ease and graphic effect of a 
long and familiar acquaintance. Such sketches 


are in our Opinion infinitely more aseful, as well as || 


enlertaining, than the political speculations con- 
cerning the governments of South America, which 
are socommon. We hope to receive some more of 
those familiar pictures of manners and fashions in 
the new world of South America. [Prov Jour.] 


The inhabitants of Chili and Peru are so very 


similar in appearance and manners, that what is 
said of one will apply to the other. 


‘But the women of both countries are nearly alike, 
very sociable, gay and fond of strangers, especially 
Americans. They have no taste in dress. [except 
the ladies in the larger seaports Of Chili, who are 
fast getting into the English style] no female deli- 
cacy, and in fact but very little modesty. They 
are very fond of music aad dancing. The most 
common dances are the waltz and fandango. The 
last is often described as indecent, but I never 
could see any thing improper in it. It is this: a 
lady sings and accompanies her voice with the 
guitar to which a lady and gentleman dance. ‘The 
plan of the fandango consists in the man’s at- 
tempting to meet his partner face to face which she 
constantly avoids, by passing dexterously and 


| 


‘Vhe Chilian 


men are perhaps, more grave than those of Peru. r 


{| 


** Give him strang drink, 


That’s press’d wi’ grief and care 
And liquor gude 

To fire his blued 

That’s sinking in despair.”’ 


Andwere accordingly “ in gurgititating” as fast 
as possible,in order to support the master of the 
house in a becoming manner. 


HE MEDLEY. 


MATERNAL DUTY. 

“Until the child reach the age of eight, the mo- 
ther has much to do; for then, like the gardner | 
she has many tender seeds to plant, and many 
weeds to root out; after ten, the mind, hke the | 


beginning to take root, and show bud. An over-. 
looking eve, a guiding hand, sees what nurture is_ 
needed, and carefully applies it. The pruning 
|knife must not be spared at this period; every | 


crooked spray or cankered leaf must be extirpa- 
ted— 


| 
By degrees | 
The human blossom blows; and every day 

| 
Soft as it rells along, shows some new charm.’’ 


giacefuily, cither to the left or right of him. As| 


the dance progesses the music becomes livelier and 
the motions of the performers quicker, and it 
concludes by both parties meeting in the middle 
of the floor, The steps in the fandango are, on the 


ces a sound like the galloping of a horse and which 
it seems designed to imitate, as the South Amet- 
cans are in reality a species of Centaur from in- 
fancy. ‘the lady moves with a light, graceful 
and noiseless step. The people are generally 
very inquisitive about American affairs, but can 
hardly believe that we have no gold or silver mines, 


which they seem to think constitute the real wealth 
of nations, 


| 


| 


| 
| 


At what age children begin to delight in studys 


and voluntarily devote themselves to it, must de- 
pend ona variety of circumstances, as character, 
situation, &e. At four years of age, a child has. 
been fond of reading and working; at ten, the 


study of natural and experimental philosophy has) 
| pay 


| been understood and relished: and, at twelve, per-. 
part of the man, a kind of shuffling which produ- | mission to peruse Rolin’s Ancient h:story has been 


| principle that many blacks make a white. 


plant, shoots forth more vigorously, the seeds are | 


riage, he never takes the trouble to admire, A 


ey moon, A fourth marries for money, and finds 


| that his wife does not choose to die, to complete 


|| thud marries for love, which wanes with the hon- 
| 
| his satisfaction. 


And a fifih being old in wisdom 
as in years, marries a young woman, who scon 
becomes a suitable match for him, by growing old 
with grief. ‘Thousands do wrong because others 
have done the same before them, upon the grand 


| Many 
j embrace opinions different from those commonly 
received in order to show that they have a mind 
‘able to think for itself, and superior to what they 
‘call vulgar prejudices, withuut considering whether 
erroneous prejudices are better than those they 
have abandoned. All grumble at the unsubstan- 
tial nature of worldly enjoyments, and yet many 
pprnmabiane them at the expense of their souls. Hypo- 
crites have a strange taste, neither to enjoy this 
pute nor the next. 

_ Many write for religion, speak for it, quarrel 
for it, fight for it, die for it, but few live for it. 
‘It is not uncommonly remarked that such a one is 
‘‘ religious,” by way of reproach, and that too by 
ia Christian, at a tea party of Christians. Mill- 
ions of people are most anxious for what they least 
require, and, after teazing themselves and others 
for many a weary day, they die—leave ther cash 
‘to those who have no need of it--and are, for the 
first time eulogized, when the praise of man can 
avail them nothing. 


LONG YARNS. 
Mrs. , upwards of 60 years old, and two 
young Women in the same family, not two furlongs 
|from our office on the 10th ult. spun 28 skeins of 
woolen yarn, each skein containing 15 knots. Of 


asked as a very great favor; and these are memo- | this respectable day’s work Mrs. did 8 skeins, and 
randa of children not by any means superiorilv gift- || the young women 10 skeins a piece. 


ed, and the pupils of a mother, whose sorrow, sick- 


In performing her task [as a man of arithmetic 


‘ness , and limited ability, rendered a very common ||@ssures us) the aged matron had to walk 43,200 


‘place instructer. 
But really it is not so much on the superior tal- 
ents, as on the patience, perseverance, and common 


‘The inhabitants of the interior are | pends. 


sense, of the mother, that success in education de- 


very hospitable, Iwas told by a gentleman that, three requisite qualifications are pretty generally 


had travelled 2000 miles in the country, that a Pe-| possessed, and, if not possessed, may be very easily | 


ruvian farmer would feel affronted if asked for a | acquired.” 


drink of water. 


house for the use of the family and _ travellers. 
'Lhey have also a singular custom at table. 
one takes a fancy to a particular morsel in his neigh- 
bor’s possession, he immediately appropriates it to 
his own use, without ceremony, at the same time 
permitting reprisals to be made from his own 
plate, ‘This does not proceed from rudeness but 
isa kind of pledge of friendship and hospitality. 

The table farnture of almost every house con- 
sists of spoons and forks of rough hammered silver, 
some of the former weish four or five ounces. 
There are no knives, as every man is supnosed to 
be provided with one, the women using those of 
the nearest men to them.—I_ attended the funeral 
of an infant child of a fisherman near Coquimbo, 
which was rather a festive occasion. The female 


part of the company were employed in comforting | 


the mother, by assuring her that her babe had gone 
Cirectly to heaven,without performing cuarantine 
at the intermediatep ort of purgatory ; but the 


A large jar of wine or chicha |, 
with a cup attached to it, stands in almost every || : } pia | 
| had the gout, was to have no fire in his room, but | 
If any toload himself with bed-clothes; at his house in 


Two Mrisistens. Mr. Pitt’s plan, when 


‘Hayes he slept in a long room, at one end was his_ 
‘bed, and his lady’s at the other. His way was, | 
‘when he thought the Duke of Neweastle had fal-. 
Jen into any mistake, to send for him and read him 

‘a lecture. ‘The Duke was sent for once, and 
‘came, when Mr. Pitt was confined to bed with the 
‘gout. There was, as usual, no fire in the room; the 
‘day was very chilly, and the Duke as usual afraid, 
‘of catching cold The Duke first sat down on- 
‘Mrs. Pitt’s bed, as the warmest place; then drew’ 
up his legs into it, as he grew colder. The lecture’ 
cunluckily continuing,a considerable time, the Duke 

at length fairly lodged himself under Mrs. Pitt’s: 
‘bed clothes. A person of whom | had the story, | 
suddenly going in, saw the two ministers in bed, at 

the two ends of the room; while Mr. Pitt’s long nose, 
‘and black beard unshaved for some days, added to 

‘the grotesque of the scene.—Walpole’s Reminis-, 


\steps, which on calculation are found to make 
about 12 1-2 miles. Here then we have no small 
degree of industry in the feet, as well as the fin- 


|| gers—especially when it is considered that in spin- 
This is a consoling consideration, for these , "ing, a stop is to be made at every third step, and 


‘that half the steps, are to be taken backwards. 
Where, we ask, is the young man, who would un- 
dertake to travel 12 1-2 miles in a day, one half 


‘the distance backwards, and stop on the way 14,- 


400 times. 

The young women, of course had to travel a 
peeve distance ; but they are doubtless some 40 
‘years younger than Mrs. _and find ita 
‘mere pastime. 

At all events, we cannot do less than recom- 
‘mend them to the particular attention of those who 
‘are in pursuit of wives, as better calculated to 
|make a man bappy, than if they spun a thousand 
‘miles of street yarn.—Berks. Am. 


MAXIMS.—The tongue is that part of the hu- 
man frame by which Physicians know the diseases 
of the body, and Pinlosophers those of the soul. 

Gaming is the son of avarice and the father of 
prodigality, 

The power of husbands is that of protection and 
love, when that power is abused it generates into 
tyranny, 

Middle age should propose laws, and old age 
sanction them, and youth defend and execute 
them. 


tear of nature had dimmed the eye of religious! cences. 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


OCTOBER 27, 1827. 


Masonrt 1x Arrica.—Masonry, in this section of 


‘the globe, has made but little progress. Where igno- 


rance, superstition and heathen barbarity exist and flour- | 
ish, Masonry and the kindred arts, must necessarily for a 
time, give way to the less genial pursuits of uncivilized 
life. Where the propagation of the knowledge of civil-, 
ized man, either by nature or th2 arbitrary laws of des: | 
potism, is forbidden, Masonry, if it have a being at all, ex- | 
ists but in name. It grows with the growth of knowl-| 
edge, and spreads with the expansion of intellect: the 
same kina Providence that nurtures the one, protects, 
and nurtures the other; the same pestiferous wind om 
blasts the intellectual blossom, destroys the bud of ~ 
sonry. Mutually dependant on each other, their progress | 
is equal; controuled by the same laws, influenced hy sim- | 
ilar circumstances, their fates are decided by like events. | 
Where religion exerts its influence, where the principle. 
of equal rights is tolerated, there Masonry will root and 
bud and blossom and produce its fruits. From such a 
soil, the ruthless hand of tyraric persecution will toil in| 
vain to pluck it. As its existence is dependant on the | 
arts of civilized man, so will its fall be coeval with the; 
dissolution of the social compact. But we must leave 
the pleasant field of speculation and come to our subject. 


The Grand Lodge of Vermont, ‘‘ viewing the exten- 
sion of Masonic light and information, as a blessing to 
the world,’ appointed at their late annual communica-' 
tion, a committee to ‘‘ obtain information as to the pro- 
priety and expediency of establishing a Grand Lodge, 


at the Colony of Liberia, on the coast of Africa.’? The | 


present state of the settlement at Liberia is prosperous 
and flourishing. Seminaries, or Schools, have been for 
seme years in operation, and we believe are very gener- 


ally attended, and their value duly appreciated; agricul- | 
ture is carried on to a very considerable extent; and due) 


attention is paid to the cultivation of the higher branches 


of education; in fine, suth is the condition of the Colony, brace we may be wrong in imputing to him at all, ungener- 


and the intelligence of the Colonists, that we go not hesi- | 
tate to express the belief, that a Charter for the establish- 
ment of a Grand Lodge there, may be granted, to repu- | 
table and responsible individuals, with perfect safety; and | 
that such a course would be productive of infinite good 
to the Colony at large; that the objects of the Cojoniza- 


tion Society would be promoted, and the cause of hu-' 


manity subserved. We are not informed of the present 
state of Masonry at Liberia, neither have we any knowl- 
edge of the existence of a regularly chartered Lodge 
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Freemasons; and if this important trust be confided to 
the care of the true and faithful, and the duties incum- 
bent be discharged in an acceptable and judicious manner, 
B LEessiNGs must inevitably be the result. 


-- 


Mr. J. Barnes.—This gentleman took a benefit at 


the Tremont Theatre on Friday evening week, which 
closed his performances, for the present, in this country, 
he being about to embark for England. His visit here 
has afforded much amusement, and but for a little some- 
thing (we know not what,) connected with his engage- 
ment atthe Tremont, his friends would have all parted 
with him with much regret; but no one man can please 
the world; and it appears to have been Barnes’ misfor- | 
tune to displease some of his friends in this, our city, the 
world’s miniature. And among others, we of course,— 
for fashions’ sake,—must feel a little displeasure, but we 


than most men do when displeased witha friend. Know 
then, that the last conundrum that he, Barnes, ever pro- 
posed to the wise-heads of Federal-street,—and by the 
way, one which none other than himself could <olve,—- 
was this:—‘* Why am I (a wise look and ludicrous 
twist of the mouth) like a spendtbrift going to jail ? 
Give itup! Because I’m going to take leave of my 
friends, and hav’nt a 100 Pound Note !’"* Now, in 
what way to understand this has puzzled us considerably, 
and we believe, when the facts are known to our read- 
\ers, they will be equally inthe dilemma. A rational in- 
ference would be, that he had failed in the anticipated 
profits of his engagement, and that for his services he had 
not reccived the value of a 100 pound note; but how 
speak the facts? We have it from good authority, 
that the Treasurer of the Federal-street Theatre, paid 
‘him, for about three weeks’ performances, upwards of a 
| thousand dollars ! How, then, the application of his 
censure ? for so we take the spirit. of his couundrum. If 
‘aimed at the Managers, it was wholly gratuitous and 


ungenerous; if against the patrons of the Theatre, equally 


'censurable. We know not in which light to view it; 


‘ous motives. Of this, however, the reader can judge for 
himself ; the grounds of our complaint are before him, 


‘It will be understeod that the profits of his benefit, and 
‘that of his lady, with service#, are included in the thou- 
'| sand dollars. This is paying for the services of himself 
\|and wife, upwards of seventy dollars a night ! Barnes 
| has long been a favorite with us, and we regret that any 
| unpleasant feelings thould have been excited. But we 
'| have thought proper to say this much, for the purpose of 
removing the erroneous opinions that may have been form. 


in relation to his engagement at the Federal-street 
there, though we believe there are a sufficient number of 


Masons to constitute one, who probably meet, as the 
brotherhood were accustomed to do, without a charter, 
for the purposes of Masonry. If this be the case, (and 
we shouid like information on the subject,) it is highly 


jmportant that measures tending to their organization, | 


should be immediately adopted. A Lodge was established 
at James’ Fort, on the Gambia, in the year 1736 There 
is also one or two Lodges at the Cape of Good Hope; 


one in the Ixland of Mauritius, and one in the Island of | 


Madagascar. Lodges are likewise in operation at Al- 


giers, Tunis, and in the empire of Morocco. In all of | 


these places, the influence of the principles of Masonry, 
improving the nature of those on whom it could be 
brought to act, in strengthening the bonds of fellowship, 
and in rendering permanent and prosperous tke colonies, 
has been of incalculable service; and why may not the 
institution of a Grand Lodge at Liberia, be equally pro- 
ductive of good ? Circumstances favor the object, and 
necessity seeme to require it. There is certainly nothing, 


saving the Christian religion, better designed to cultivate | 


a spirit of harmony and good feeling among the members 


| house, and the false conclusions that might reasonably 
|| have been drawn from the doubly-mistified conundrum. 


\ 


‘Wag The reader will recollect that in the Farce of the 
|| 100 Pound Note, these conundrums are introduced. 


PopuLation.—The committee appointed dy the 
| Harrisburgh Convention, to prepare an Address, 
|| See. have, in a very useful'and labored appendix, 
given a statistical table, showing the “ progress of 
‘(he population of the United States, according to 
the enumerations of 1790, 1800, 1810 and 1820, 
with calculations for 1880.” We give the totals of 
each year :—I790, free whites, 3,172,146; slaves, 
697,697, total, 3,929,326 ;—1800, free whites, 4,- 
286,745 ; slaves, $96 849, total, 5,303,666 ; 1810, 
free whites, 5,862,093 ; slaves, 1,191,364, total, 


7;239,90 ;-— 1820, free whites, 7.856.269 ; slaves,: 
1,531,496, total, 9.625.734 ;—Calenlation for 1830, 
freo whites, 10,768,000 slaves, 1,987,000, total, 


-“6fanew than 2 well governed Lodge of | 12,755,000. 
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“Daring Crime !’—<An article, thus beaded, is 
going the rounds of the papers, purporting to be a state- 
ment of facts a» related by the subject of them, to the 
editor of the Philadelphia Pennsylvania Gazette; but 
which we hold to be a tissue of absurd and contradictory 
misstatements; a mere gull-trap, set for the public sym- 
pathy and munificence ; or perhaps, more particularly for 
masonic munificence. It appears that on the 25th ult., 
while at Mount Moria, Penn. a man calling himself Ad- 
dison Elting, of Wayne county,—no town named,—_was 
seized, between the hours of 9 and 10 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, by three persons ‘ unknown and unknowing’ ,—for 
so it can be made to appear from his own statement,—h 
was then thrown into a “‘ large box, ’’contained in a cov- 
vered wagon, and carried off a hundred and fifty miles, 


| not being able by his cries, though he was neither gagged 


; nor throttled, to raise assistance! 
will be frank enough to give our reason, and that’s more || f, 


He was then taken 
from the wagon and kept in the woods, still confined, 


with the exception of nights, in the box, in which state 
he continued for twenty three days, subsisting on bread 
and water! during the whole of this time he never saw 
day light! Here then is a story that might well sur- 
feit a ‘man of monstrous maw.’’ Munchausen’s best will 
bear no comparison to it. The purpose to be effected 
too, as he states it, by those who carried him off, stamps 
imposition on the face of the whole. He first tells us 
that it ‘*was to convince him that it was practicable to 
carry off Morgan or any other person’’ ! and then says, 
they, his keepers, would have forced him ‘to certify to 
the truth of Morgan’s book; but thishe refused to do’ !-- 
Exalted martyr! thy name shall go down to after ages, 
even as the name of John Rogers ! Seriously, it is the 
most lame and impotent fabricatiun we have read for 
some days. The most superficial reader may detect and - 
convict him by his own words. We cannot conceive 


how so respectable editor as he of the Gazette, could be 
thus imposed upon. 


Morean Founp.—A body has been found in 
Lake Ontario, Orleans county, which is said to be 
none other than that of Wm. Morgan —It is said 
to have been identified by a scar on one of the 
feet, the like of which is known to have been < left 
by a surgical operation oma similar part of Mor- 
gan’s dody /” In further proof, two teeth, which 
formerly belonged to the mouth of Morgan, were 
produced and found to fit very nicely in vacancies 
ascertained to be in the jaws of the corpse ! It will 
be recollected that Morgan, according to certain 
affirmations, has been dead for more than a year, 
and has been washing about in Lake Ontario ; 
and his body is now found and identified by a 
scratch on the foot ! We will not insult the good 
sense of our readers, by offering at present, any 
serious remarks, We may have occasion to speak 
of it at another time. There can be no doubt that 
efforts will be made to stuff this subject down our 
throats, but it will go hard—The following is 
from the New-York Enquirer, 

Moraan.—- The Buffalo papers say, that it was 
rumored that the skeleton of Morgan had been 
found at the mouth of Oak Orchard Creek, near 
Lake Ontario. The Corener had sent for his 
wife, to identify the skeleton. We knew they 


would find Morgan, just on the eve of the election ¢ 


hey used formerly to break down the pier at 
Black Rock, but that joke is stale. 


THANKsGIvING.— Thursday, the 29th of November 
is appornted by the Governor of thix Commonwealth, to 
be observed e+ a day of Public Thanksgiving and 


Praise. The same day will be observed as such in- 
Maine. 


On Wednesday, 19:h ult. John H. Morgan was elected 
engrossing (lerk to the Senate of ‘j ennessee, on the 


forty second dalloting ! 
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THEATRICALS.—The friends of the Tremont Theatre | 
bave this week been highly amused with the person- 
ations of Mr. Holland, ‘‘ one of the most original and 
comical genuises of the age.”” The receipts of the house, 
on Monday evening, it is said, amounted to a thousand 
dollars. Miss Riddle continues to give the greatest sat- 
jsfaction, and it affords us pleasure to perceive her merits 
are properly appreciated. Sheis a young and deserving 
actress. 

Mrs. Duff has personated several of her favorite chay- 
acters since our last, and elicited the greatest admiration. 
Her conception and representation of Isabella, are said to’ 
have been superior to any thing of the kind ever exhibit- | 
ed ‘on'the Boston boards. The houses this week have 
been better attended than on the last, but far from being | 
equal to the merits of the performances. Paul Pry, 
and Cherry and Fair Star were represented on Tues- | 
day. Miss Rivers, as Cherry, was very favorably re- | 
ceived. She appeared to greater advantage than in any | 
other character she has yet attempted. . 

By the following paragraph, from the Centinel, it will 
be perceived that we were in error last week, in speaking 
of the Opera Dancers :—- ? 

A correspondent, F H,”’ acquainis us, that a 
statement which has been made in the papers regarding 
an engagement which had been made with the Orera 
Dancers, is not correct; that they have an engagement. 
with the Federal-street Managers, and will appear as soon | 
as Mr. Gilfert’s other engagements will permit. . They | 
will probably succeed Miss Clara Fisher, who will make. 
her first appearance in this city as soon as Mr. Forrest’s | 
engagement is closed. Mr. Holland, the celebrated sing- | 


er and composer, accompanied by Mrs. Knight, will. 
succeed the Opera Dancers.”’ | 


Since the above was in type, we have perceived the 
following sentence in the Gazette: ‘ It is stated in the | 
Centinel of yesterday, on the autherity of a correspon- 
dent, that the Parisian Dancers are engaged at the Fed- | 
eral street theatre, and not at the Tremont. Some mis- 
chieveus{persanimust*have deceived the Editor of the Cen- 
tinel, as time will abundantly prove. They have been 
engaged by Mr. Pelby.””. 

Last evening Mr. Durr took a Benefit. The piece 
selected was the tragedy of Adelgitha; the part of Lo- 
thair, by a young gentleman of Boston. We have nei-. 
ther time nor room to speak of him this week. 

Mr. Holland also took a benefit at the Tremont Thea- 
tre. Mr. Hillson makes his first appearance at this house 
in the character of T'yke and Semo, on Monday. The per- 
formances this week have been unusually attractive and 
well attended. This establishment is going on flourish- 


ingly- 


Death by Suffocation —Mr. Edward H. Adams, 
a merchant, of Boston, bad been residing in this 
town, at Alden’s hotel, a day or two, partly for 
amusement, and partly to enjoy the pure air of the 
country. The circumstances attending the sudden 
exit of this man are melancholy and distressing. On 
Friday evening last he retired to bed in usual 
health, in a small, tight chamber, without fire 
place ; and in which he left two lamps burning 
when sleep overtook him, but whether by design or 
not, is not known. He was discovered by a maid 
domestic on Saturday about noon. On opening his 
door she was met by a thick body of smoke, that 
much alarmed her, together with a faint groan from 
the unfortunaae man, The family were called, 
who found him lying on his back in bed, speechless 
and senseless. Medical aid was instantly called, 
and hopes for some time were entertained of his be- 
ing recuscitated. But after three hours constant 
application, he expired. - Before removing him into 
fresh air, his nostrils and. throat appearhd furred 
up with the lamp effluvia, similar in degree to the 
flue of a chimney. The curtains also of his bed 


|| detection, on the part of the scholars, of the change. - 


entertained but this was the cause of his death. Capital Trial.—The trial of Capt ie, ore 
lhe circumstances ought to be a sufficient caution to , 


. . ; man, charged with beating and causing the death of one 
those who are in the habit of burning candles and || of his crew, while at sea, on ‘board the brig Floyd, of this 
lamps in their rooms during their sleeping hours, || port, came on, in this city: th Wituniline, caltdllihen 
without suitable ventilators, as an open door, fire- Thursday. Verdict -. Guilty of Mans? + 

place, window, &c. Indeed, it is injurious to lod | uilty of Manslaughter. 
in closely confined rooms, especially with more than about sixty 0 

one person, without any lights. Lodging rooms, || and, have reached the of thi State, 
as well as beds, ought to be well aired every day — 


on their return to their homes in this neighborhood. It 
Dedham Reg. _affords us much pleasure to state from information, that 
[Cleaveland Herald. ] 


‘the trip has been a profitable one, having realized from 
' , 140 to 69, and some as high as 100 per cent on the capital 
In our obituary of this week, we have inserted a no- ‘| invested, and having been absent on!y about four months. 
tice of the death of Moses and Aaron Wilcox, ot || They invested a large amount of the proceeds of the ex- 
Twinsburgh. We lament that it came unaccompanied | pedition in mules, which will also afford a handsome 
with that eulogy due to the distinguished merits of their | profit.— Mis. Int. 
personal character, and with some account of the singu- |) == 
lar cojncidences which attended their lives and death. 
They, as we are informed, were Twin Brothers, bora 
in Connecticut, on tLe same day, and of course, of the 
same mother; they were married on the same day, their 


wives being sisters; they hoped to have experienced re- | 'T Wisdom fashioned: St th th iaesee 
ligion on the same day, and attached themselves to the | Se ee 


same church, and on the same day: they engaged 

mercantile business together, at \'iddletown, and failed | lodie 
together ; from thence they removed and settied them- the 
selves together, in this State, at a place which from , 0ctavo form, devoted exclusively to Masonic eubjects, 
ihem took the name of Twinsburg; they were taken sick | of general interest to the Fraternity, would meet with ap- 


on the same day, continued sick the same length of time; probation and support. Solicited to test the validity of 
they died the same day, and were buried in the same | 


|| this opinion, b iment,— : 
grave, and have left to their bereaved children the same | is opinion, by experiment,—the only ordeal by which 


rich inheritance of an unsuilied moral and christian char-| Ning combo 
acter. 

The singular identity which pervaded the character of 
these men, and the events of their lives manifested itself serve, in a convenient and durable form, a portion of the 
no less in their persons. During their youth and middle; 


age so nearly did they resemble each other as to challenge. 
the most discriminating eye to distinguish them. Em- | be procured. In making this selection, particular regard 
ployed in the early part of their lives, in the neighborhood | will be paid to perspicuity of style, elegance of diction, 
of each other, as school téachers, they were wont occa- | and applicability of matter; so that when combined, ‘hey 
sionally to change schdols, and always without any shall form, as our title poetically expresses, a FADELESS 


What reader of this, as he passes through Twinsburgh, WREATH OF MASONRY,—a@ WREATH, that every Ma- 
will not think of the "Twins f 


Murders. -On the 98d, ult. Charles Lavaux an || ™estic happiness. For, nothing can tend more ty improve 
amiable young man, aged 21 years, was murdered in the | the heart, to enlighten the mind, to render stronger the 
streets of New Orleans by a man named Balthazar Azur, || bonds of peace and unity, than the inculeation of the 
who, to ‘feed fat an ancient grudge,” stabbed bis victim || sublime sentiments and rigid morality of that institution, 
several times with a carving kiiife. The murderer esca- | which is the Mason’s  ¥12s1 Love.” The work will 


ped._-In Waterloo, Alabama, on the 24th, James Parm- 
ley was stabbed in the body in nine places, with a Lange’ also comprise historical and other matter, worthy of pre- 


dirk knife, by Ely M K err, and died soon after, Kerr has | S¢?vation. 
escaped. He is represented to be a man of ‘‘blood thirs- , 
ty disposition.”’ 


Look out Girls. —Dan. W. Coleman is advertised 


THE AMARANTH 


OR MASONIC GARLAND 


| 
| 


The AMARANTH will be published on the 15th of 
each month: to contain thirty-two octavo pages, ele- 


JU gantly printed on new type with fine paper. Every 
for having wes hon wl be in ye norte with four || other number to be embellished-with an elegant engrav- 
children ; one in South Carolina, with three, and another 
in North Carolina, from whom has run off, making adopted, . when: practicanie to 
towardsthe North to. perpetrate some new offence..— | ‘© Contents of the work. 

Such a Turk Gregory should hold his harem in the State 


The price will be two dollars a year, payable on the 
Prison. 


reception of the first number, which will be put to press 
MARRIED as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained 

In Jackson, N. Y. Mr. Joseph E Cutler, late of this ||'° warrant the expense. <Any individual who will ob- 
city, to Miss Elizabeth Warner. tain six subscribers, and hold himself responsible, will be 


In Salem, Mr Nicholas Aylward to Miss Sarah E. || entitled to a seventh copy. Secretaries of Lodges, and 
Glover; Mr. John Kenney to Miss Martha Natting; Mr. || agents for the Mirror generally, are requested to interest 
Lake ge, of Hamilton, to Margaret Poor, of Dan- themselves in this work. . Letters, post paid, may be 
he subscribe blishers of the Masoni 
In Boxford, Samuel Phillips, Esq. of Andover, to Miss | *4dressed to the subscribers, as publishers of the Masonic 


Sarah A. Sweet. Mirror, Boston, Mass. 
By the Rev. Mr. Pierpomt, Mr. Charles G. Greene, || Without further parlance, or making promises we can- 
junior editor of the National Palladium, Philadelphia, to | ,,o¢ discharge, the proposition is submitted for the consid-_ 
Miss Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of the late captain 
Samuel Hill, of this city. eration and encouragement of the Fraternity. 
In North Bridgewater, by the Rev. John Goldsburg, | 
captain David H. Holbrook, of Stoughton—-to Miss, 
Clara W. Snell. 


Persons holding Subscription papers are requested te 
return the names of such subscribers as they may have 

. obtained, by the first of November; and retain the sub 
DIED, 


On the 4th tact. John Neuls, aged 21 menths—young- scription paper for further use. 
est son of the Rev. Thomas F. Norris, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

‘* So fades the lovely bloonting flow’r, 
Frail, smiling, solace of an hour; 


MOORE & SEVEY 
Boston, August, 1827 
Subscriptions received at the Bookstores of R. P. & C. 
Williams, 79, Bowles & Dearborn, 72, and Hilliard, 
Gray & Co., Washington street; at S. Hastings’ Station- 
In Wiscassett, on Sunday last, Egbert B. Coffin,||®"y store, 18, Congress-street, and at Wheildon & Ray- 


were black by the same ingredient. No doubt is 


Esq. son of Nath. Coffin, Esq. aged 23 years. ‘| mond’s Bookstore, Charlestown,Mass. 


‘| seribers propose a monthly publication under the above © 
title. The first object of this work, is to collect and pre- ° 


| sow shall be willing to entwine around the altar of do- .- 
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_ LITERARY, 


A SONG TO DAVID. 

The “ British Critic” for July last, in noticing a 
late reprint of this very singular production, has 
given us some stanzas from it, by way of specimen, 
which we think are not the best. The poem, itself, 
indeed, (which we happen to have by us,) isa per- 
fect curiosity of Literaiure, eminently remarkable 
for its merit, and still more so for the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which it was written—or rather in- 
dented, we should say. For it seems the amiable 


author, Christopher Smart, who holds an honorable 


post among the mor poets of Great-Britain, had_ 


broke through that “ thin partiiion” which accord- 
ing to Drvden, separates a ‘ great wit” from “ mad- 
ness,” and become actually insane. His insanity, 
however, was nei‘her dangerous {o others, nor very 
disagreeable, we suppose, to himself. 
it indeed, chiefly, we are told by Dr. Johnson, who 


knew him intimately, and had a fondness for him, | 


‘by falling upon his knees, and saying his prayers 
in the street, or in any other unusual place.” And 
again the Doctor tellsus: ‘* His infirmities were 
not noxious to society. He insisted on people’s 
praying with him ; and I’das lief,” says he, in his 
manner, “pray with Kit Smart as with any one 
else.” It was thought proper, however, by his 
friends, to have him confined in a mad-house, and 
to cut him off from the use of pen, ink and paper, 
to keep him from writing poetry, which they wise- 
ly thought had disordered his wits. But they were 


frenzy” that came upon him, (for such M must 


certainly have been) he indented this strange but 
admirable ‘‘ Song to David,” with the end of a. 
key upon the wainseot of his room. The poem. 
itself, accordingly, shows evident marks of a disar-, 
dered mind, in the wildness of its strains, its flighty 
transitions, and some unaccountable expressions | 
that have hitherto posed the wits of all others to. 


find them out. It has, however, at the same time 


some passages of great power, and may furnish 
specimens both of sublimity and beauty that have’ 
hardly ever been excelled by any poet, and were | 
certainly never equalled by their author in his more | 
rational moments. We shall give two or three of | 
them which we think our readers, if they have any | 


taste for such things, will like to see. 


The poem breaks out in a bold address to David, 


in the following way :—[Journal of Commerce. | 
O ruov that sits’*t upon a throne, 
With harp of high majestic tone, 
‘To praise the King of Kings: 
And voice of heav’n—ascending swell, 
Which, while its deeper notes excel, 
Clear, as a clarion, rings : 


To bless each valley, grove, and coast, 
And charm the cherub to the pust 
Of gratitude in throngs, 
To keep the days on Zion’s mount, 
And send the vear to his account, 
‘* With dances and with songs.”’ 


He showed | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


usual with something that we cannot quite cmopre-, 
hend,) we come to the following, of which the last, | 
not to be cured, it seems in this way, and in “afine | particularly, is sublime : | 


The more than Michael ofhis bloom, 
The Abishag of his age. 

He sung of God——the mighty source 
Of all things— the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends; 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 

All period, power, and enterprise, 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 1 


Angels—their ministry and meed, 

Which to and fro their blessings speed, 
Or with the citterns wait; 

Where Michaet, with his millions, bows; 

Where dwells the seraph and her spouse, 
The cherub and her mate. 


Of man—the semblance and effect 
Of God and love—the saint elect 
For infinite applause— 
To rule the land and briny broad, 
To be Jaborious in his laud, 
And heroes in his cause. 


The world—the clust*ring spheres he made, 

The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove and hill; 

The multidunious abyss, 


— 


strong, beauteous, precious, and glorious” things, 
with which our poet winds up his singular piece. 


Glorious the sun in mid career; 

Glorious th’ assembled fires appear; 
Glorious the comet’s train : 

Glorious the trumpet and alarm; 

Glorious th’ Almighty’s stretch’d out arm; 
Glorious the enraptured main. 


Glorious the northern lights astream; 
Glorious the song when God’s the theme; 
Glorious the thunder’s roar : 
Glorious hosannah from the den; 
Glorious the Catholic amen; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore. 


Glorious—more glorious is the crown 

Of Him, that bro ught salvation down 
By meekness, call’d thy Son; 

Thou that stupendous truth believ'd, 

And now the matchless deeds achiev’d, 
Determin’d, dar’d, and done. 


Who would not consent to be a little mad, for a 


season, to be able to write, or otherwise utter and 
publish such verses as these, that deserve, indeed, 
not only, as the “ Critic” says, “to be engraven on 
brass,” but to be indented in our hearts——forever ! 


MISCELLANY. 


Where Secrecy remains in bliss, 
And wisdom hides her skill. 
Passing next by some fine stanzas, (mixed as 


There is but One who ne’er rebell!’d, 

But One by passion unimpell’d, | 

By pleasures unentic’d; 

He from himself his semblance sent, | 
Grand object of our own content, 

And saw the God in Curist. | 

| 


Tell them, I am, Jenoyan said 
To Moses; while earth heard in dread, 
And smitten to the heart, 
At once above, beneath, around, 
All nature without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, Tov arr. | 
Still proceeding—as who would not ‘—we are || 
now regaled wiih a passage in which the poet de-| 
scribes all Nature as paying her willing adoration | 
to her Creator—amplifying and adorning the senti- 
ment of the Psalmist, Thy works praise thee—in |, 
some of the most fanciful and graphic verses that) 
we have ever read. We can give only two or three 


of them :— 
While Israel sits beneath his fig, 


With coral root and amber sprig 

The wean’d adventurer sports; 
Where to the palm the jesamine cleaves, 
For adoration ’rmong the leaves 


The gale his peace reports. 
* * 


FRENCH PCETRY, 


The following lines are said to have been written by the 


late Empress Josephine, when she was Countess of 
Beaubarnois. 
LA FOLIE. 
Air :— Nous sommes Priécepteurs d’ Amour. 

Charme des mortels et des dieux, 

Folie, aimable enchanteresse, 

Tu sais méme embellir les jeux : 

La plaisir nait de ton ivresse. 


Je me donne & toi pour toujours; 
Je te préfére a la tendresse : 
Répands la gaiié sur mes jours, 
Et j’aurai plus que la sagesse. 


C’est en attendant ton retour, 

Que les pauvres amans sommeillent; 
La raison seule endort l'amour : 

Ce sont tes grelots qui l’éveillent. 


For the Masonic Mirror. 
Mr. Epiror.—I lately discovered the following 
secret in an old book ; | think it worth disclosing 
to the whole world-—if you think the same, I hope 
you will publish it in your useful paper. 
A Constant Reader. 
THE SECRET OF LIVING ALWAYS EASY. 


An Italian Bishop struggled through great diffi- 
‘culties without repining, and met with much oppo- 
sition in his Episcopal function, without ever be- 
traying the least impatience. An intimate friend 
of his, who highly admired those virtues which he 
thought it impossible to imitate, one day asked the 


For adoration rip’ning canes, 


It then proceeds to praise the royal Psalmist for 
his various exceilencies, in some fine stanzas which 
we cannot quote, till touching upon his poetical 
power, it naturally kindles into a still finer strain : 

His muse, bright angel of his verse, 

Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage; 

Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 


And cocoa’s purest milk detains 

The western pilgrim’s staff ; 
Where rain in clasping boughs inclos’d, 
And vines with oranges dispos’d, 


Embower the social laugh. 
* * * * * * 


For adoration beyord match, 

The scholar bulfinch aims to catch 
The soft flute’s iv'ry touch ; 

And, careless on the hazle spray, 

The daring redbreast keeps at bay 


Prelate if he could communicate the secret of be- 
ing always easy? “ Yes”—replied the old man, 
| T can teach you my secret, and with great facili- 
ty ; it consists in nothing more than making a right 
use of my eyes.” His friend begged him'to explain 
himself.-—* Most willingly,” returned the Bishop ; 
“In whatever state I am, I first of all, look up to 
Heaven, and remember that my principle business 
here, is to get there. I then look down on earth, 
and call to mind how small a space I shall occupy 
in it, when I come to be interred. I then look 
abroad into the world and observe what multitudes 


+ 4 Song to David. By the late Christopher Smart, 


, The damsel’s greedy clutch. 


M. A. Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. John 
Rodwell and B. 8. Holdsworth. London, 1827. fe. 


8 vo. pp. 55. 


there are who in all respects are more unhappy 
than myself. Thus I learn where true happiness 


Charmed as we are with all this, we are still |is placed, where all our cares must end, and how 
‘more delighted with the following climax of « sweet, | very little reason I have to complain !” 
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